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microspore gives rise to a male plant which develops within the spore.

The male plant consists of a single prothallial cell and an antheridium

(Fig. 911). The female prothal-
3us is developed within the mega-
spore and produces archegonia
(Fig. 912). As in other Pteri-
dophyta, the fertilized egg de-
velops into a sporophyte.

Isoetes is often included in
the Lycopodiineae, but is some-
times placed in a class by itself.
It differs from other lycopoda
in that it has multiflagellate
spermatozoida, in which respect
it resembles the Filidneae and
Equisetineae rather than the
Lycopodiineae.

Fossil Lycopodta

General characteristics.
In the Carboniferous period
lycopods were very numer-
ous, and ranged from small
' herbaceous specie^ very simi-
lar to modern selaginellas to
giant trees with extensively
developed secondary thicken-
ing (Fig. 913). There may
have been, and probably
were, forms with only one
kind of spore, as in Lyco*
podium*) but certainly the
great majority had mega-
sporangia with megaspores
and microBporangia with mi**
crospores, as in SelogineVa

(Fig. 914). The megaspores produced female prothalli with arche*
gonia as in Sel-agmella (Figs. 915, 916), and so it may be supposed
that the microspores gave rise to male prothalli. Evidently, as in
modern forms, there was an alternation of a dominant sporophytic

FIG, 913. Lepidodendron, two figures
to the left; and Sigillaria, five figures
to the right
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